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Left-Wing Domination of Labor Unions: 
A Case Study of Local Union Leadership 


by Dalton E. McFarland 


OMMUNIST domination of unions is seen by both top 
* union leadership and other citizens as a major 
threat to the security of industries vital to defense pro- 
duction in the United States. Both the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the new Communist Control Act contain provisions 
specifically designed to cope with the problem of Com- 
munist-infiltrated unions. The continuing debate over 
the wisdom of these measures is a result in part of the 
bewilderment of many people as to why this problem 
even exists. Why should American workers, the over- 
whelming majority of whom are strongly anti-Commu- 
nist, ever follow a union leader who displays Communist 
sympathies? Until there is more information available 
on this point, there is likely to be a lack of understanding 
of the problem, and action programs may be misguided. 

A unique opportunity to explore this problem was 
afforded the writer during a study of a local union in 
which the membership was divided on the issue of left- 
wing leadership. A summary report of how the left-wing 
president of this local union retained his office and in- 
fluence in the face of heavy attack may provide a better 
understanding of how such leaders retain control. 


The Situation in Local X 


Local X, of the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, is relatively small. With approxi- 
mately 600 dues-paying members, it is the bargaining 
agent for about 800 employees of a branch plant of one 
of the nation’s largest manufacturing companies. 

In the first four years after Local X was founded in 
late 1940, four elected presidents held office. All four 
were inexperienced in union life; only two were reason- 
ably well liked by the members and, of these two, one 
was hired by the company as Employment Manager upon 
completion of his first term of office. However, from 1945 
through 1952 (the date of this study), only one man, who 
for present purposes will be called Ray Jones, held the 
office of president. He is the central figure of this study. 

It must be emphasized that, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, Ray Jones is not a Communist. Nevertheless, 
careful observation over a period of eighteen months 
clearly showed that Jones’ political ideology is far to the 
~ Dalton E. McFarland is assistant professor, School of Business 
and Public Service, Michigan State College. The material for this 


article is based on his Ph. D. thesis, “Leadership in a Local Union 
Undergoing Organizational Stress,” Cornell 1952. 
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left of that of most of his followers in Local X. Of course, 
the term “left wing” means different things to different 
people. As used here to describe the political sympathies 


of Jones in 1951-1952, “left wing” is meant to character. | 


ize such themes as immediate peace in Korea, the ex- 
travagances of foreign aid, the support of all the top UE 
leaders in their legal battles, the antilabor policies of 
government and “big business,” the control of govern- 
ment by “the big corporations,” unstinted praise of Harry 
Bridges, etc. 

The critical test of Ray Jones’ leadership in Local X 
was precipitated by the decision of the CIO in 1949 to 
expel the UE, together with ten other unions, because 
of alleged Communist domination. Immediately after the 
ouster of the parent union, the Executive Board of Local 
X unanimously recommended that the local remain in 


the UE. After this recommendation was voted down in | 


a membership meeting, the Board called a second meet- 
ing, five days later, at which a standing vote reversed the 
previous decision, that had been reached by ballot. 

The leaders of Local X were then plunged into a 
bitter five-month contest for control with a faction de- 
termined to replace the UE group with a local of the 
CIO’s newly created rival, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers. Early in De- 
cember 1949, the IUE-CIO faction petitioned the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a representation elec- 
tion. While hearings were being held on this request, the 
IUE group pursued a two-pronged campaign. ‘They first 
tried to elect right-wing officers in the UE local, and 
then accelerated their continuing campaign to win the 
NLRB election. 

The central theme in the publicity phases of the cam- 
paign was the charge of Communist leadership. The 
IUE-CIO produced photographic evidence of the Com- 
munist activities of the Field Organizer who serviced 
Local X, but no other evidence of such activity was pro- 
duced. On May 25, 1950, the UE won the NLRB elec- 
tion by a vote of 430 to 225. 

This victory for the incumbent leadership did not heal 
all the wounds opened during the intense campaign. 
The number of dues-paying members was now smaller, 
the local’s treasury had been almost completely drained, 
and doubts concerning the leadership had been planted 
among many of those who remained UE members. Never- 
theless, in spite of the great pressures brought upon them, 
a majority of these workers voted, in a free and secret 
election, to stay with the UE and Ray Jones. 
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Jones’ Leadership Tactics 


In an effort to discover the reasons for Jones’ success 
the writer studied the situation in Local X over a period 
of eighteen months in 1951-1952. Jones himself welcomed 
the proposal that a study be made of his local and was 
very cooperative. Individual union officers and members 
were interviewed and access was granted to all union 
meetings, including those of the Executive Board and 
shop stewards. In addition, considerable historical re- 
search was done on union documents and in newspaper 
files to acquire necessary background information. 

The pattern which emerged from this study clearly 
revealed that Jones’ support rested upon his ability as a 
leader in union activities, and not upon his political 
activities. A quiet, plainly dressed, greying man in his 
early fifties, Jones conveys an impression of maturity, 
calmness, and deliberation. He is not the dynamic, per- 
sonally popular leader so frequently encountered in 
stereotyped conceptions of union leaders. Nevertheless, 
many of those who were originally most skeptical about 
Jones’ ability later admitted that he was “the best damn 
president we ever had.” 

As might be expected, Jones earned such praise by 
a combination of effort and skill. He was the hardest- 
working officer in Local X. He rarely missed a meeting 
or other activity of the local. He was never too tired or 
too busy to discuss even the most trivial things with 
members until they themselves brought the conversations 
to an end. He listened to everyone fully and intently. 
When he was not engaged in any other task, members 
found him reading and studying. 


Although Jones usually got his own way in union 
meetings, this was not accomplished through the use of 
domineering or tricky parliamentary techniques, but 
rather because his opinions carried weight with most of 
the officers and active members. He continually reached 
out to accept responsibility and blame, and almost never 
indulged in buck-passing in even those situations in 
which he himself was clearly not at fault. 

Jones’ skill as a leader was clearly evidenced in the 
manner in which he created a strong, effective group of 
stewards. Since the principal bargaining function of Local 
X is the handling of grievances arising from the enforce- 
ment and interpretation of the master contract, the stew- 
ards had an opportunity to perform an outstanding serv- 
ice for the membership. Jones had a high regard for the 
stewards and constantly praised them and reminded the 
membership of their importance. He met with the Stew- 
ards’ Council twice a month, helped them with their 
problems and, perhaps most important, allowed them a 
great deal of latitude in settling grievances at the first 
step, and then backed them up in their decisions. ‘There 
was no indication that he attempted to obtain the elec- 
tion as stewards of men who agreed with his own politi- 
cal leanings. Largely as a result of his efforts there was a 
group of able stewards who took pride in their office 
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and were respected by the workers. Thus a majority of 
the officers and active members of Local X felt that the 
most important function of the local, grievance handling, 
was being carried out very effectively. 

On the other hand, Jones’ attempts at leadership on the 
ideological level met with much less success. A good ex- 
ample was afforded by Jones’ attempts in 1951 to collect 
money for a defense fund. This fund had been established 
by the parent union for use in defending UE leaders who, 
having refused to answer certain questions before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, were then on 
trial for contempt of Congress. The collection campaign 
in Local X was a dismal failure and, when Jones per- 
sisted in pushing it, open breaks between himself and sev- 
eral members of the Executive Board resulted. 

How was Jones able to retain his leadership of Local 
X in the face of the charges of communism made by his 
opponents and the refusal of the members to accept his 
political ideology? The answer lies in Jones’ unchallenged 
skill as a leader in the area of nonpolitical union activ- 
ities. Whenever possible, he related all issues to the 
welfare of the union and their impact upon the men and 
their job security. For example, in attempting to follow 
the UE’s national policy of opposition to wage control 
during the Korean War, Jones was unable to persuade 
Local X to parade through the town as part of a nation- 
wide UE demonstration. Yet, he got the entire plant to 
walk out for a half-day as a demonstration designed to 
bring pressure on the Wage Stabilization Board to ap- 
prove a wage increase negotiated five months earlier. 

In a similar manner, he often answered charges of 
Communist domination by implying that the accusers 
were trying to break the union because it had done so 
much for the workers. In effect, he constantly asked 
Local X members: Has the UE delivered the goods for 
you? Most members thought it had. 


Implications 


The popular view of Communists in labor unions is 
that they are few in number and able to control locals 
only through devious parliamentary maneuverings and 
the ignorance or apathy of union members. Seldom in 
this stereotyped view are Communists recognized as effec- 
tive union leaders from the membership point of view. 

Although there are probably no Communists as such 
in Local X, this study has shown how a local union can 
be democratically controlled by a leader whose political 
philosophy is unacceptable to most members—but whose 
ability to win concrete, on-the-job gains for the workers 
could not be matched by those opponents who were 
simply motivated by a hatred of communism. The find- 
ings of this study therefore suggest that elimination of 
left-wing or Communist leadership in labor unions might 
best be accomplished by concentrating on outperforming 
these leaders in providing gains appreciated by the mem- 
bership, rather than by frontal assaults on the character 
and political opinions of individuals. 
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Age and Industrial Effectiveness 


by Charles H. Meyer 


HE effectiveness of an older manual worker may be 
sl geen in terms of four principal criteria: 

Can he produce according to acceptable standards? 

Will the quality of his work be acceptable? 

Will his attendance be regular? 

Will he be an accident-prone individual? 

The following summary presents some of the evidence 
available on how older workers in general measure up 
with respect to each of these points. 

In terms of productivity, the National Association 
of Manufacturers polled some 2,485 firms employing 
better than two million people. One of the questions 
asked was: Are your older workers more efficient than 
the younger ones? Of about 60 percent of those polled 
who answered the question, 33.7 percent said that the 
older workers had higher efficiency, 50.9 percent said that 
the two groups were about the same, and 15.4 percent 
reported that the older workers were less efficient than 
the younger group. 

The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company carried on a 
field survey of the workers over sixty years of age in their 
Thompsonville plant, rating them for various factors. 
For all those workers aged sixty or over, 24 percent were 
categorized as being unsatisfactory in terms of quantity of 
production. The remaining 76 percent were either aver- 
age or superior. 

There has been a noticeable lack of studies of the 
relationship between age and the quality of work pro- 
duced. The Bigelow-Sanford study, previously cited, in- 
cluded in its field review a rating for quality. It was 
found that 19 percent of the workers over sixty were 
considered below standard in terms of quality, while the 
remaining 81 percent were either standard or above. 

A study of the relationship of age to industrial absen- 
teeism was made by Max D. Kossoris for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1948. The study was based upon the 
examination of work records for about 17,800 workers 
in a group of manufacturing industries. Kossoris found 
that the number of days absent per hundred workdays de- 
creased as age increased. The highest rate of absences was 
found for the group under twenty years of age while the 
low was reached in the groups between fifty-five and 
sixty-four years of age, with little variation between the 
age groups from thirty to fifty-four years. 

Charles H. Meyer is assistant director of personnel at Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn. This article has been developed from his M. S. 


thesis, “Age and Industrial Effectiveness; A Case Study at Alexander 
Smith and Sons Carpet Company,” Cornell 1952. 
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Regarding industrial accidents, in the previously cited 
study by the National Association of Manufacturers the 
question was asked: Are older workers greater accident 
risks than younger workers? Fifty-five percent of the re. 
spondents said that older and younger workers were the 
same in regard to accident risk, 30.3 percent said that the 
older workers were lower accident risks, and 13.8 percent 
said the older workers were higher risks. 


Methodology for the Alexander Smith Study 


Very few if any of the studies of age in relation to the 
various criteria had statistical tests of significance applied 
to their results, that is, an attempt to determine whether 
the data obtained were “real” or were simply chance 
fluctuations. 

While working with the Personnel Division of the 
Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Company, the author 
had an opportunity to analyze (using the above-men- 
tioned criteria and applying statistical tests of signifi- 
cance) a group of individuals performing the same opera- 
tion. They were Axminster carpet weavers working a 
nine-foot loom. The group was chosen because: 

1. They had an age-range from 24 to 75. 

2. Their incentive pay could easily be calculated and 

would best indicate differences in productivity. 

3. There were sufficient workers on the job (206) to 

provide an adequate sample. 

4. All the workers operated identical machines, and 

the process had not changed to any appreciable degree 

during the periods studied. 


Data were collected for the various criteria, using rep- 
resentative periods in each of three years—1948, 1949, 
and 1950. The weavers were divided into two groups, 
those 45 and older, and those below 45. The primary test 
of significance used was a test for the significance of the 
difference between the average performance of both 
groups. 


Findings 


Productivity. No significant difference in productivity 
levels was found. There was, however, a greater variation 
in productivity among those in the older age group, indi- 
cating a somewhat lesser degree of productive stability 
on the part of the older worker. 

Quality. The data for all periods showed no significant 
difference between the averages of the two age groups. 
In each case, however, the older workers had the lowest 
average incidence of warning notices due to poor quality 
work, 
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Absences. In one period a significant difference was 
obtained in favor of the younger groups. While the other 
two periods showed no significance, the data indicated 
a favorable trend toward the younger group. 

Accidents. In one period there was a significant differ- 
ence in favor of the older group. Again, no significance 
was found in the other groups but the data indicated a 
favorable trend toward the older group. 

Viewing the data from an over-all aspect, it would be 
impossible to make a case for the superiority of either 
group. In most of the periods studied, differences in per- 
formance between these groups may be attributed to 
chance variations. 


Conclusions 

Much of our nation’s high standard of living is due 
to the high level of productivity of the individual. This, 
however, may not be the case in the future if the policies 
of many of our large industrial organizations continue 
to discriminate against hiring workers over 45 years of 
age and the proportion of older people continues to 
increase. If these policies are not modified, more and 
more older workers will be forced to assume nonproduc- 
tive roles, and the proportionately smaller group of 
younger workers will have a double burden; to produce 
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Industrial Bulletin 


for the consumption of those who are also producers and 
for an increasing number who are not allowed to add 
to the national product. 

The author’s analysis at Alexander Smith does not 
prove that older workers are the equal of the younger 
ones. It indicates that, for the job studied, age is of little 
consequence to satisfactory performance. 

By means of special studies of this type made at Alex- 
ander Smith, it is within the grasp of the personnel 
specialist to help solve the older worker employment 
problem by means of job descriptions and analyses writ- 
ten more specifically in terms of physiological require- 
ments made upon the incumbent. Methods of selective 
placement currently in use usually include the proportion 
of time certain processes are called for and not how much 
of the process is needed. There are machines available 
today that can measure visual and motor ability to very 
fine degrees. These may be used to set standard require- 
ments. Other personnel functions, such as training and 
placement, require re-evaluation in light of the aging 
of our population. It will be well worth while consider- 
ing the potential additional production that can be con- 
tributed by older workers who now are pensioned at a 
specific chronological age. 
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Availability of University Faculty 


for Outside Work 


by Robert F. Risley 


HE present-day relationship between many _ univer- 
(pra with their threefold functions of teaching, re- 
search, and adult education, and the world of affairs is 
one of continual interchange and cooperation. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that university staff be aware of what 
is happening beyond the door of the university. A close 
relationship between faculty members and practitioners 
is essential if the university is to fulfill its role and in so 
doing have the support it requires. “Keeping up in the 
field’”’ for some faculty members, therefore, involves more 
than reading books and articles or even doing research 
within the university. The faculty member must devote 
time and attention to practitioners in his field and learn 
through first-hand experience about their problems. 

The availability of university staff for full-time research 
or consulting work with business, union, or government 
agencies is a matter of growing importance to such organ- 
izations. A review of university policies concerning leaves 
with and without pay and consulting work is likely there- 
fore to be of interest in and outside of educational 
institutions. 

To some extent, formal relationships between univer- 
sities and outside organizations provide a framework for 
relationships between faculty members and practitioners 
in the same field. In these instances, formal sponsored re- 
search projects, formal credit or noncredit educational 
programs, and fellowship or internship programs may be 
developed. The faculty member then undertakes these 
activities as part of his regular duties. 

Much of the relationship between faculty members 
and practitioners, however, must be developed on an 
individual basis outside of the faculty member’s regular 
responsibilities to his university. Opportunities for fac- 
ulty members to work as individuals with outside organi- 
zations may occur during off-duty periods outside the 
regular academic year, during leaves of absence without 
pay, during sabbatical leaves, and as consultants on a 
part-time basis while on duty status during the regular 
academic year. 


Robert F. Risley is assistant professor, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. This article is based on his Ph. D. 
thesis, “The Development of Faculty Personnel Administration and 
Faculty Personnel Policies for a Model Decentralized State Univer- 
sity,” Cornell 1953. 
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Employment Outside the Academic Year 


The commonly accepted nine- or ten-month duty 
period of faculty members leaves opportunity during two 
or three months to work with outside groups on what- 
ever basis is mutually agreeable to the parties directly 
concerned. Administrations of some institutions, especial- 
ly publicly supported institutions, however, have adopted 
a concept of the duty period of faculty members that re- 
quires them to be “on duty” eleven months with one 
month of vacation. This idea was accelerated by the 
“round-the-year” work required during the war. 

In actual practice, the degree of control exercised over 
a faculty member’s activities beyond the academic year 
varies from institution to institution and, in some cases, 
from one part of an institution to another. The nonteach- 
ing activities that are deemed appropriate for a faculty 
member to undertake during the time he is on duty also 
vary greatly. Those commonly accepted are “research” 
and “preparation for courses.” 


Leaves of Absence 


Opportunities for faculty to use leaves of absence, 
normally without pay, for work with outside groups de- 
pends in part upon the philosophy of university admin- 


' istration. Leaves of absence, while without cost to the 


employing institution, usually involve disruption of 
scheduled programs and frequently require temporary 
replacements. For these reasons, even leaves without pay 
are subjected to review in order to weigh the relative 
advantages to the faculty member involved and the em- 
ploying institution. In many institutions, leaves for work 
with outside organizations would not be considered as 
worth while as on-campus teaching and research. 

A survey was made of the policies of over forty insti- 
tutions, both public and private, which have written 
policies concerning leaves of absence without pay. In gen- 
eral, leave for the purpose of working for outside groups 
is not generally listed as acceptable. 


Sabbatical Leaves 


Sabbatical leaves, during which the faculty member 
receives all or part of his salary from the employing insti- 
tution, were once generally considered automatic leaves 
occurring every seventh year. During such a leave, the 
faculty member was considered free from his academic 
duties for travel, further study, research, or other activ- 
ities. The policy of sabbatical leaves was generally accept- 
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ed by the better-known private institutions of higher 
education, although it had more limited acceptance in 
public institutions because it frequently was considered 
as “unjustified luxury” by public officials. 

A review of the policies of twenty-two institutions 
having clearly defined, written policies indicates that 
only one still retains the automatic concept and in this 
case the privilege is restricted to full professors. All the 
others grant such leaves only on the basis of approval of 
each individual request and the principal question raised 
relates to the purpose for which the leave is requested. 
Three institutions go a step further and approve leaves 
with pay when justified without regard to the seven-year 
period. The balance still retain the seven-year concept. 
Among the twenty-one institutions which approve each 
application for sabbatical leave on the basis of its prob- 
able value to the faculty member and the institution, 
leaves for research and study were most often mentioned. 


Consulting during the Academic Year 


Consulting arrangements permit the institution to re- 
tain the services of the faculty member and avoid the 
disruptions arising from leaves of absence. The degree 
to which outside employment is allowed varies greatly 
from one institution to another depending on the range 
of activities carried on by the institution. 

Control takes a variety of forms but falls into three 
broad categories: requiring advance approval of plans 
by administration in each case; requiring reporting each 
case to, or discussing it with, administration; and leaving 
the matter to the judgment of the faculty member subject 
to administration intervention. 

Among a group of thirty-four institutions, public and 
private, which have written policies, nineteen rely pri- 
marily on the first category requiring advance approval 
by a dean, the president, and, in two cases, by the Board 
of Trustees. The policies of these institutions usually 
emphasize duty to the institution and indicate that this 
should be the primary concern of faculty members. Four- 
teen of these nineteen institutions are publicly supported. 

The policies of the other fifteen institutions are more 
liberal and, in the case of eight, encourage outside pro- 
fessional employment. In these institutions, the controls 
exercised fall generally into the second and third category 
with twelve indicating that they have no formal controls. 
Four of these fifteen institutions are publicly supported. 

All policy statements emphasize that outside employ- 
ment should not be permitted to interfere with or impair 
a faculty member’s service to his institution. Most pub- 
licly supported institutions specify that such employment 
must not be inconsistent with, or adverse to, the public 
interest. Most institutional statements of policy try to 
protect the name and reputation of the university by 
insisting that it not be associated with work being done 
by a faculty member on a private basis. Several statements 
emphasize the value of work with outside organizations 
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engaged in activities within the scope of the faculty 
member’s professional interest. 


Summary 


Sabbatical leaves and leaves of absence without pay 
usually require approval based on an appraisal of the 
value of the proposed outside work to the individual 
faculty member and the employing institution.: An insti- 
tution is likely to be more liberal in approving leaves 
without pay but, in general, universities do not encourage 
faculty employment with outside groups. Restrictions on 
earnings during sabbatical leave, together with outright 
prohibition of employment in some instances, create the 
impression that the terms “research” or “professional 
development” are not likely to be interpreted liberally. 


In policy statements covering outside employment dur- 
ing the regular academic year, there is a sharp division 
of attitude among the universities toward allowing out- 
side professional work by faculty members. While all in- 
stitutions stress the primary responsibility of the faculty 
member to his academic duties, many institutions, espe- 
cially those supported by public funds, take a restrictive 
attitude toward outside employment and establish strong 
administrative controls to limit such employment. Other 
institutions, however, including some publicly supported, 
take a more liberal attitude and in many cases encourage 
faculty members to develop appropriate outside profes- 
sional employment believing that it is of value both to 
faculty members and the university. These latter institu- 
tions have little or no formal administrative controls but 
rely primarily upon the judgment and responsibility of 
the individual faculty member. 


Leaves without pay or sabbatical leaves usually cannot 
be undertaken by faculty unless there is compensation. In 
many cases the appropriate experience can be obtained 
only by accepting a temporary employment status in the 
organization with which a faculty member wishes to 
work. A part-time or consultant arrangement often pro- 
vides a status important to both the faculty member and 
members of the employing organization. Payment to the 
faculty member clearly indicates such an undertaking is 
on a basis of mutual advantage and also indicates a 
recognition of the faculty member’s institution. 

In general, it may be said that American universities 
have extended and broadened their teaching and re- 
search programs and have developed closer reciprocal 
relationships with outside organizations but they have 
not kept pace in encouraging faculty members to develop 
closer relationships with such organizations on an in- 
dividual basis. In fact, there is some evidence that such 
contacts are discouraged. Since faculty members, outside 
organizations, and educational institutions might all 
benefit from such relationships, it would seem appropri- 
ate to encourage the development of policies and arrange- 
ments favoring professional work outside the academic 
setting. 
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The Changing Role of the Shop Steward 


by Donald F. Ghent 


M*™ union leaders are puzzled by the decline in 
status and importance of the shop steward, an in- 
dividual long considered to be “the backbone of the 
union.” As the union organization matures and its rela- 
tions with management become more stable, the position 
of the steward often diminishes in significance. When 
this process occurs, it can have serious effects upon the 
operation of the union. 

The position of the shop steward need not inevitably 
decline in importance. This article reports on a study 
of a local union where the steward has remained a vital 
force in internal union affairs and in the administration 
of the collective bargaining agreement. An analysis of 
the way in which the steward’s role in this local union 
has been adapted to changing needs will provide a basis 
for suggestions on how other unions may rebuild the posi- 
tion of their own stewards. 


The Decline of the Steward 


Other studies of local unions have clearly traced the 
rise and fall of the shop steward in a variety of circum- 
stances. Through the early days of organization in the 
plant, the steward was a key figure in developing and 
organizing his work group into a dynamic unit. He was 
an organizer, dues collector, grievance handler, depart- 
ment: spokesman, counselor, politician, disciplinarian, 
and the vital communication link between the rank and 
file and the top leadership of the union. But over a 
period of time, an increasing number of workers accepted 
the union; management recognized that collective bar- 
gaining was here to stay; and the union and management 
began to build a framework of relationships within which 
mutual problems could be worked out satisfactorily. Each 
of these developments contributed to the decline in 
prestige of the shop steward. 

As union-management relations matured, the collective 
bargaining agreement became more complex and a body 
of informal agreements was built up. Authority over 
labor relations tended to center in the hands of a few top- 
management and union representatives, who were famil- 
iar with the intricate workings of the technical contract 
provisions dealing with such matters as seniority and 
wage incentives. Eventually, the steward not only was 
divested of most of his grievance-handling responsibilities, 





Donald F. Ghent is employed by the Flexonics Corporation. This 
article is based on his M. S. thesis, “Factors Determining the Status 
of the Shop Steward; A Case Study of a Union Local,” Cornell 1954. 
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but also was removed from the main line of internal 
communications. His remaining activities were not of 
sufficient importance to give him adequate job satisfac- 
tion or to win him the respect of other workers. In this 
manner, the steward gradually lost interest in his position 
and his status in the union and the shop declined. 


The Local X Steward 


Elsewhere in this issue, Professor McFarland has re- 
ported on the leadership of Local X of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. As part 
of this same study, the present writer investigated the 
position of the shop steward in Local X. For a period 
of five months in 1951, interviews were conducted with 
individual union members and meetings of the Steward 
Council were regularly attended, as were meetings of the 
Executive Board and of the full membership. 

It was apparent from the first that the Local X stewards 
enjoyed a position of relatively high prestige in both the 
union and the shop. In spite of the many unrewarding 
aspects of this job, these stewards found it interesting 
and challenging, and they derived a large measure of 
satisfaction from their union duties. 

Some of the reasons for the strong position of the Local 
X stewards can be found in factors over which the union 
has little control. In the first place, the management 
organization is highly decentralized in terms of the re- 
sponsibility and authority which the foremen possess. 
This allows the union to grant the stewards a great deal 
of autonomy in performing their duties. Second, only 
thirty stewards are needed to represent the small work 
force of the plant. The union leaders would have diff- 
culty in working effectively with a much larger number 
of stewards, while in smaller plants the steward and 
grievance committeeman positions would probably be 
combined. Finally, because of the nature of the work be- 
ing done, the seniority system in this plant is admin- 
istered with relative ease on a plant-wide basis; in locals 
studied by others, a highly involved seniority system con- 
tributed to the undercutting of the steward’s importance. 

These external factors alone, however, do not account 
for the effectiveness and importance of the steward in 
Local X. In this case as in many others, the greatest 
influence on the steward’s position is the local union 
leadership. There is considerable evidence that, once the 
early struggle for survival is weathered, the leaders in 
other locals have taken over many of the steward’s activ- 
ities, bypassed him in the grievance procedure and in 
the union’s internal channel of communications, and 
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failed to support him in his relations with the foreman 
and membership. By contrast, the whole pattern of lead- 
ership behavior in Local X was consciously directed at 
supporting and strengthening the steward in his strategic 
position and helping him adapt to the changing needs 
of the union. 

A concrete illustration of how the steward’s role can 
be adapted to a changed situation is afforded by the use 
which Local X makes of its Steward Council. Here, as 
in many other multiplant companies, the master contract 
is now negotiated on a company-wide basis and is ad- 
ministered on the local level by means of a complex pat- 
tern of informal agreements between the plant manage- 
ment and the local union. In contrast to the deteriorating 
effect of this development on the steward’s position in 
other unions, the status of the Local X steward had not 
been impaired at all. The leaders of the local met regu- 
larly with the Steward Council, which in itself con- 
tributed to a close working relationship between leaders 
and stewards. More important, the president of the local 
used this meeting to orient new and old stewards on 
union policy and local procedures, as well as to keep 
them currently informed on all informal agreements with 
management, changes in plant practices, plant-wide prob- 
lems, developments in contract negotiations, and the re- 
sults of the biweekly grievance meeting with the local 
management. All major union policies and plans were 
submitted for approval to the Steward Council before 
they were submitted to the membership for ratification. 
As a result, the stewards were very well prepared to inter- 
pret union policy to the rank and file. 

Also, the stewards were encouraged to consider their 
meetings as open forums in which members’ complaints 
were to be aired through informal discussion. This en- 
abled the leaders to spot problems in their incipiency and 
bolstered the stewards’ position with their own leaders, 
as well as with management. 

The negotiation of a checkoff clause in the master con- 
tract displaced the steward in his position as dues col- 
lector. To offset this loss of function and to keep him in 
regular personal contact with each worker in his depart- 
ment, the steward was then assigned the task of collector 
of contributions. It became the steward’s job to raise 
money for the Community Chest and other charities, 
for other local unions on strike, for special funds set up 
by the International Union, and even to supervise “con- 
tributions” to the blood bank. 


Discipline is another activity of the Local X steward 
which has taken on a new look. When the local was first 
established, this function consisted primarily of harassing 
or “disciplining” those foremen considered to be anti- 
union. Although this had not been a major problem for 
several years, it was still of sufficient importance in 1951 
to be brought up at least once during most Steward 
Council meetings. In addition, the steward has the as- 
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signment of enforcing the norms of his work group. This 
customarily involved orienting new employees in his de- 
partment and warning or otherwise disciplining workers 
whose productivity regularly exceeded the output stand- 
ards deemed “fair” by the work group. 


All of these changes in the steward’s role have helped 
him to approach his vital function of grievance handling 
in a constructive manner. Initially, the steward used the 
grievance procedure as a tool of organization ‘to harass 
management, discipline foremen, and mobilize worker 
support for the union. As the union-management rela- 
tionship approached relative stability, however, this fight- 
ing attitude was outmoded and the grievance procedure 
became a means for settling mutual problems. Through 
the measures described above and in other ways, the Local 
X steward has been able to make this adjustment with 
skill and confidence. He has become a specialist in the 
union contract and has learned how to screen complaints, 
processing those that were legitimate grievances and 
counselling workers whose problems, although not con- 
tractual grievances, were nonetheless real. 


Conclusions 


In brief, the Local X steward has successfully made the 
difficult transition from his early role as a fighting organ- 
izer to his present pos'tion as a key figure in preserving 
a constructive relationship among workers, union leaders, 
and management. 

The Local X study suggests a number of ways in which 
the steward can be helped to perform his vital role more 
effectively. First of all, emphasis should be placed on 
grievance settlement at the steward-foreman level. In 
order to accomplish this, both the steward and foreman 
must possess enough authority and responsibility to en- 
able them to do more than simply pass grievances to 
higher officials. A well-designed and continuous training 
program for new stewards is essential, as are regular Stew- 
ard Council meetings at which the stewards are informed 
on all developments relating to the contract, such as in- 
formal agreements with management and the disposition 
of past grievances. 

Second, the steward should be recognized as the leader 
of his work group, and be developed in that role until 
he has the support and confidence of his fellow workers. 
Several courses of action are Open to union officials in 
strengthening this aspect of the steward’s position. The 
steward must be developed and used as the principal line 
of communication between the leadership and the rank- 
and-file members. He should be given important responsi- 
bilities to replace those he inevitably loses as the union- 
management relationship matures. Local leadership must 
constantly emphasize to the members that the steward 
plays a vital part in the performance of the principal 
function of the union, namely, the protection of the 
members’ rights and interests. 
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Entrance of Young People 


into the Labor Market 


A Case Study 
by Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. Aronson 


HEN the International Harvester Company decided 
W: close its Auburn, New York, plant in 1950, a 
study was designed to show how the displaced workers, 
other workers not immediately affected, and young people 
about to start work would be affected by the shutdown. 
At the time of the announcement, I. H. was the largest 
local employer and it was feared that the loss of this plant 
would be a calamity for the displaced workers and for 
the economic life of the community. 

This report covers selected parts of the information 
obtained from high-school seniors, with the cooperation 
of teachers and administrators, concerning their vocation- 
al choices and how they were made, their information 
concerning local working conditions, their reaction to 
the shutdown and its probable effect on job opportun- 
ities, their previous job experience, and the methods they 
expected to use in finding work. The authors have no 
way of knowing whether or not the attitudes, informa- 
tion, and reactions of the Auburn seniors of 1950 were, 
or are, typical of high-school seniors generally. Since 
there is little information available on the process of 
vocational choice and entrance of young people into the 


labor market, the results of this study may be suggestive | 


of problems and questions that educators, parents, and 
others want to consider. 


Vocational Choice 

Anticipated satisfaction of the work itself apparently 
played the most important role in determining the sen- 
iors’ vocational interests. About 80 percent of the stu- 
dents indicated that they wanted to enter a particular 
kind of work because they expected to enjoy the activity 
involved. More materialistic factors, on the other hand, 
seem to have had relatively little influence on job choices. 
About 9 percent, mostly those who had expressed an 
interest in a professional career, had made their choice 
because of a conviction that job opportunities existed in 
that occupation. Only 4 percent were interested in a par- 
ticular vocation because they expected to earn high wages. 

This scale of job values is so at variance with that of 
the average experienced worker in industry that it raises 
the question of how much guidance the students have had 
in choosing a vocation. The results of our investigation 
into this question are given above in the table. The cate- 
~ Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. Aronson are professors, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. This article is 


based on a study of the Auburn labor market to be published in 
1955. 
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gory “Nobody” might be interpreted as a mistaken re- 
action to the suggestion of influence on an essentially 
individual decision. It is more likely, however, that this 
truly represents the situation; few students apparently 
have had any personal guidance or direct contact with 
and information about existing job opportunities. In this 
respect, the school, as represented by teachers and place- 
ment officers and counselors, had the least influence. 


Influences on Vocational Choice or Interest 





( N = 263) 
Yo 
“Nobody” 58 
Parents 13 
Relatives and friends 10 
Teachers and advisors 6 
Reading or general information 12 





Labor Market Knowledge and Job Orientation 


An important part of this study of the graduating class 
of 1950 was to discover the extent to which the students 
were acquainted with the labor market and how it 
operates. In particular, this part of the investigation was 
designed to reveal the extent to which the students al- 
ready had had work experience, the methods they 
planned to employ in achieving their occupational goals 
and in seeking work, their attitudes toward unions, and 
the impact of the Harvester shutdown on their post- 
graduation plans. 

About 81 percent of the Auburn high-school seniors 


reported that they had had some part-time and summer 
work experience. A substantially larger proportion of 
boys (95 percent) than girls (71 percent) had had such 
experience. Most of the students had been engaged in 
baby-sitting, newspaper delivery, retail sales, and domestic 
service. About 5 percent of the students had worked at 
part-time and summer jobs which, while classified as pro- 
fessional work by the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
required relatively little professional training and ex- 
perience. Most of these were summer jobs as playground 
instructors, camp counselors, and lifeguards. One student 
had been a tailor’s apprentice. 

Relatively few of these students were driven by neces- 
sity to work during school or summer vacation periods. 
Only about 11 percent reported that they had to con- 
tribute to the support of their homes, and another 13 
percent contributed income to the family unit by assist- 
ing parents in their businesses. The largest number, 78 
percent of those who had worked, wanted to earn pocket 
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money and took jobs mainly for this reason. 

In general, satisfaction with these part-time jobs seems 
to have been high. Only a small fraction—about a tenth 
of the student workers—reported any complaints on their 
work experience. It is perhaps significant, however, that 
those who were dissatisfied with the jobs they held point- 
ed to low wages and the absence of opportunity to learn 
useful skills. The human relations aspects of these jobs 
were apparently satisfactory or were regarded as relatively 
unimportant in evaluating the experience. 

About half of the student workers reported that these 
job experiences had been valuable and would be useful 
on future jobs. Another 28 percent were unable to evalu- 
ate the usefulness of the experience, and 23 percent said 
that the jobs taught them little or nothing. 

The students’ familiarity with the organization of the 
labor market was tested by two questions. One of these 
asked how the student planned to enter the vocation in 
which he expressed an interest. The other question asked 
was—“How do you plan to look for a job?” The first 
question was open-ended, the second was presented with 
six alternative choices. 

With respect to entering a chosen vocation, the chan- 
nels designated by the students vary in accordance with 
the kind of career interest indicated. The largest num- 
ber, 39 percent, intended to take additional training or 
education as a means of getting into a preferred occupa- 
tion; two thirds of this group was composed of students 
in the college entrance curriculum. Another 28 percent, 
two thirds of whom were girls, intended to make direct 
application for their career jobs; half of this group was 
enrolled in the commercial course of study. About 7 
percent expected to rely on friends and relatives for 
assistance; only 6 percent recognized that first jobs are 
often not terminal and that advancement on the job 
would be necessary to reach their vocational objectives. 
Five students expected to enter an apprentice program; 
surprisingly, four of these were enrolled in the general 
academic course and only one student was following a 
vocational training program. 

There was fairly close correspondence as well as over- 
lap between the methods by which the students expected 
to enter their chosen vocations and the methods custom- 
arily associated with different occupational levels. For 
example, almost 70 percent of those who wanted to enter 
a profession planned on doing so through advanced edu- 
cation and training, while only 4 percent of this group 
intended to make application from place to place. Future 
clerical workers, on the other hand, said, in 50 percent of 
the cases, that they would make direct application, and 
13 percent of them expected help from friends and rela- 
tives. Future manual workers intended to use a variety 
of methods: of those who responded on this question, 
four planned to undergo a period of apprenticeship and 
five were going to take additional post-graduate training; 
seven would obtain their desired jobs by direct applica- 
tion; and three expected to advance up the promotional 
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ladder. About a third of those who wanted jobs in a 
service category or who wanted to be managers and 
supervisors recognized that they would have to advance 
within a firm from less skilled occupations. 

With respect to job-seeking, the seniors’ plans also cor- 
respond closely with the pattern of job-seeking observed 
among experienced workers in the labor force. Most of 
them intended to use informal channels for obtaining 
employment, while organized means of bringing employ- 
ers and job-seekers together played a minor role. In order 
of importance, the methods of job-seeking were: direct 
application (37 percent); friends and relatives (29 per- 
cent); the school (18 percent); and the state employment 
service (9 percent). With respect to the latter two chan- 
nels of employment, girls favored these in larger propor- 
tions than the boys. Twenty-six percent of the girls said 
that they expected the school to help them find a job, 
while only 9 percent of the boys planned to use this means 
of finding a job. The state employment service was fav- 
ored by a little more than 10 percent of the girls, while 
only 6 percent of the boys intended to use its assistance. 

Getting a job, of course, is only the first of the major 
problems that the young worker faces. Once the job is 
attained, he must not only perform satisfactorily but also 
he must adjust to the institutions and complex problems 
of the work environment. The seniors’ knowledge of 
labor market institutions was tested on one limited aspect 
by a question which asked them to indicate their pref- 
erences between working in a union as against a non- 


union shop, and to report further their reasons for a 
particular attitude toward unions. 


On the first question, it was found that a majority of 
the students had no preference between union and non- 
union shops. More than three fifths were indifferent to 
whether their future employment was under union con- 
ditions. However, relatively fewer boys (45 percent) than 
girls (72 percent) felt this way. Among those with an ex- 
pressed preference, “prounion” and “antiunion” were 
about equal in number. Preference for a union was ac- 
companied by beliefs that unions protect employee rights 
and security and secure higher wages, while antiunion 
students believed that labor organizations suppressed the 
individual and were responsible for strikes and unpleas- 
ant employer-employee relations. 

The failure to indicate a preference for or against un- 


ions mainly reflects the students’ general lack of informa- 
tion and understanding of unions and their role in in- 
dustry. Of those who indicated no preference, 51 percent 
explained that they had no information on which to base 
an opinion, and 8 percent actually believed that unions 
have no effect on worker welfare. Follow-up interviews 
with the graduates revealed that only a small fraction of 
their social studies program was devoted to labor rela- 
tions and the history of organized labor. 

This indifference to or lack of knowledge about un- 
ions is general and cuts across occupational backgrounds 
of parents and differences in students’ work experience, 
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two factors which might be expected to differentiate them 
on their orientation to unions. Prounion attitudes were 
highest among the children of manual workers (30 per- 
cent) and lowest among the children of professional and 
managerial fathers (8 percent). But regardless of the 
father’s occupational level, substantially more than half 
of the children expressed no preference. Where the sen- 
iors had had previous work experience, however, more 
definite attitudes toward unions had been established. 
Forty-four percent of this group expressed an opinion on 
unions, while only 24 percent of those without prior 
work experience did so. Both of these groups were evenly 
divided with respect to their attitudes toward unions. 


Anticipated Effect of the Shutdown 


In June 1950, layoffs at International Harvester were 
reaching their peak. Such a major crisis in the community 
might be expected to have been an important topic :of 
discussion among the prospective graduates and to have 
made some impact on their vocational plans and objec- 
tives. In response to such a question, it was found that 71 
percent of the students expected that the shutdown would 
make no difference in their plans. Fifteen percent be- 
lieved that it would result in decreased employment op- 
portunities, and another 3 percent said they might have to 
look out of town for work. 

Many different factors undoubtedly account for the 
slight impact of the shutdown on student thinking and 
plans. One undoubtedly was that less than half of the 
students were definitely planning on working in Auburn; 
many of them, particularly among those entering college 
in the fall, expected eventually to find jobs in other com- 
munities. Another factor was that relatively few students 
thought specifically of Harvester as a place of future em- 
ployment, and almost none recognized the possible effects 
of the shutdown on other industries in the Auburn labor 
market. Still another factor was that less than 10 percent 
of the students came from families that included Har- 
vester employees; consequently, the shutdown seemed to 
have no personal implications. Finally, as later interviews 
revealed, few teachers utilized the shutdown as a topic 
for class discussion. 
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Some Questions 

Some of the questions that the facts available in this 
case study raise seem of such importance to the future of 
our youth and the nation that they deserve further em- 
phasis and pointing up. 

1. Vocational choice. It seems evident that the seniors 
in this case were not unduly influenced in their choices 
of an occupational career by any one source, the schools, 
parents, or friends. Perhaps this is as it should be in a 
classless society in which each person is free, within the 
limits of his capacity and the limits imposed by general 
environmental factors, to find his economic place in so 
ciety. In view of the limited knowledge these seniors 
seemed to have of the working world, one wonders if 
more effort should not be made to provide information 
and vocational guidance than was the case with the group 
studied. Choices made on the basis of ignorance of indi- 
vidual capacities and relative opportunities may be “un- 
influenced” but they may not be the most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the individual or society. 

2. Knowledge of the labor market. Most of the infor- 
mation that the seniors had about the job market seems 
to have come from part-time and summer work experi- 
ence and the bulk of these young people seem to have had 
such experience. This kind of experience, however, is not 
likely to inform young people broadly concerning the 
working world. Isn’t there an opportunity for the schools 
and the public employment service to render a real service 
through informational programs for high-school youth? 

3. Current events and education. There was little effort 
made by teachers in the Auburn high schools to use the 
plant shutdown experience as an illustration of the fact 
that industrial change is an important characteristic of 
our society and that it can be expected to influence the 
working life of almost every worker. Perhaps there was 
not time for such discussion in view of curriculum require 
ments. Whatever the explanation, the absence of such dis 
cussion as part of the educational process raises a question 
concerning the role of formal educational programs. If 
young people do not get information about, and under 
standing of, the operation of our social and economit 
system in the schools, where do they get these essentials? 
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